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guised as i, till the pupil and — I regret to say — 
not a few teachers, no longer know when the char- 
acter stands for a vowel and when for a consonant. 

With the main point of this paragraph every ex- 
perienced teacher must be in thorough sympathy. 
I remember that some years ago the attempt was 
made through the American Philological Associa- 
tion to standardize the spelling of Latin for Ameri- 
can text-books, but the attempt came to naught and 
yet it is an important consideration in setting ex- 
aminations that shall be taken by students from 
many different localities and using many different 
text-books. The question of spelling is an insistent 
one, and the student may well be disturbed by see- 
ing on the same examination paper such spellings 
as coniciunt, coniiciunt and coiciunt. I see no rea- 
son why assimilation should not be employed in all 
American texts. 

The last sentence of the paragraph quoted is also 
an interesting and amusing example of how a clear- 
headed scholar can confuse essentials. Teachers that 
do not know when the character i stands for vowel 
and when for consonant should take to heart 
what is said in the earlier part of this same address : 

Let me here record my conviction that a college 
graduate, who has been a poor Latin scholar in col- 
lege, is not fit to teach even elementary Latin. In 
fact such a person is conspicuously unfit for such 
labor, not so much from lack of large attainments 
as from lack of the spirit that a good scholar in- 
evitably takes into the classroom and implants in 
his pupils. Only the lover of accuracy will beget a 
love of accuracy in his pupils, and without this there 
can be no scholarship — no really excellent instruc- 
tion. If education is not to become a meaningless 
thing among us, it must be taken very seriously; 
and the prospective teacher must dedicate his whole 
energy to the profession he chooses. Teaching can- 
not safely be made a makeshift. Any such atti- 
tude involves disaster to the individual who risks 
the experiment, to the pupils under him, and above 
all, to the community and ultimately to the national 
life. " G. L. 



THE TEACHING OF FIRST YEAR LATIN* 

Can anything more be written on this subject than 
has already been written? What can be done with 
so large a subject within a time limit of ten min- 
utes? These are questions which naturally sug- 
gest themselves to one asked to prepare a ten-min- 
ute paper on the subject. 

Let it be said at the beginning, then, that this 
paper does not attempt to consider the subject in 
all its phases, nor does it lay any claim to great 
originality or startling discovery. It is pretty much 
the same old story, and yet while so many of our 
high school pupils are studying First Year Latin, 
while there are problems still unsolved in the teach- 
ing of the subject, just so long it is worth our 
while to discuss the methods employed, the results 
accomplished, and to consider suggestions for im- 

1 This paper wii read at the meeting of the Vermont Section of the New 
England Classical Association, at Burlington, on December J, 1908. 



provement in the presentation of the subject to our 
pupils. 

Why so many pupils fail in their First Year La- 
tin is a subject upon which much has been said and 
much written. Many are the answers to this per- 
plexing question, for there is no denying the fact 
that many do fail, or at least enter upon the work 
of the second year poorly prepared. In the first 
place there are those pupils who have no natural 
ability for the mastery of any language. There are 
those who have no seriousness of purpose in school 
work, whose minds are occupied with athletics, so- 
cial functions, or other matters, and whose parents 
take little interest in the concerns of their children. 
Then there are those, in the third place, who pos- 
sess fair ability, who are faithful, conscientious pu- 
pils, but who either fail entirely or get a very poor 
foundation for more advanced work. As to the first 
class it need only be said that they should be turned 
into another course at the earliest possible date. 
As to the second, every effort should be made that 
is reasonable and possible to interest them in their 
work. Our chief concern should be with the third 
class, which in the past has been by no means a 
small class. 

All failures, or poor results, cannot be attributed 
to one and the same cause. The successful teach- 
ing of First Year Latin depends upon many things : 
the atmosphere, the spirit, the standards of the 
school, the previous training of the pupils, length 
of period for recitation, and foremost of all the 
teacher, his training and experience, his personality 
— that magnetism and force which draws and holds 
the interest and the best effort of the pupils. But 
to pass over all other considerations let us confine 
our attention in these few moments to just one point 
which has without doubt driven the boat of many 
a pupil against the rocks of discouragement and 
failure. This point is the lack of definiteness in 
our methods. Or, to express it in another way, are 
we not trying to conduct too many rings at the same 
time in this circus of First Year Latin ? 

Let me illustrate this point by referring to two 
or three books of recent publication which are be- 
ing adopted to some extent. In the fourth lesson 
of one book a paragraph is devoted to a considera- 
tion of the Ablative of Means or Instrument, and 
another paragraph to the Ablative of Place Where. 
There follows a vocabulary of 14 words, ten Latin 
sentences, seven English, and a collection of Latin 
sentences for Conversational Work. Lesson five 
covers the first declension of nouns and adjectives, 
together with the usual considerations of gender. 
The next lesson drops all this and takes up the 
present tense of a verb of the first conjugation and 
introduces a consideration of how questions are 
asked in Latin, followed, of course, by the usual 
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amount of vocabulary, Latin and English sentences. 
In lessons seven and eight nouns of the second de- 
clension are considered. Then comes a lesson on 
sum, seasoned with a few rules of syntax. Now 
turn to another book. By the time this book has 
covered eighteen short lessons, the general rule for 
the Genitive has been considered, as also the Geni- 
tive of Possession, the Genitive of Description, the 
Dative of the Indirect Object and the Dative of 
Possession, the Ablatives of Means, Cause, Instru- 
ment, Description and Specification. In addition to 
all this there has been in one lesson a considera- 
tion of the first declension, with vocabularies, Eng- 
lish and Latin exercises, then a lesson on some part 
of the verb, then the second declension, then sum, 
then some adjectives. And so on. The scene is 
constantly changing: a little of this and then a little 
of that. Rules of syntax are introduced which first- 
year pupils do not need and which they do not un- 
derstand. But they have had a variety. 

Now, when a boy of 14 has gone through 25 or 
30 lessons in this way, is it possible for him to 
have a very definite idea of what has been accom- 
plished or a very clear idea of what is being aimed 
at? He has tried honestly and faithfully to un- 
derstand what the Ablative of Specification or the 
Ablative of Description is for. He has spent hours 
at home trying to make the different blocks of an 
English sentence fit together into some sort of a 
Latin structure. He has managed to get something 
out of the Latin exercises. He has tried to con- 
verse in Latin. He has learned his vocabularies. 
He has studied the queer way of pronouncing the 
Latin words and has tried his best to imitate the 
sounds. Stems, roots and accents have come in for 
their share of his time and attention. But mean- 
while what about the learning of forms? These 
have come in for their share of the time, but usually 
after the other parts of the lesson have been pre- 
pared. The little time that was left was spent on 
the forms. The fact is he has been trying to watch 
too many rings at the same time and he is beginning 
to get a little bewildered. By the time this process 
has continued through fifty or more lessons his ideas 
of Latin are pretty well scattered and indefinite. 

But some contend that this variety must be intro- 
duced in order to hold the interest, and to make it 
easy for them. Now I do not believe that our boys 
and girls to-day have got to have everything made 
easy for them in order to hold their interest, nor 
do I believe that it is a good thing for them. We 
have too much of the scattered, superficial, easy 
method used in our schools to-day. It is a good 
thing for our pupils to have hard, but definite, prob- 
lems to work out for themselves. Under the leader- 
ship of a good teacher I believe that they like to 
attack a subject when told that it is a little hard, 
nor does their interest lag when a definite problem 



is set before them. But we must make the problem 
just as definite as possible, and not confuse them by 
introducing too many different features of the work 
during the early part of the year. 

Now, what are some of the definite and essential 
elements to be put before the beginner? First and 
foremost, they must get an understanding of what 
an inflected language is. To most of them this is 
a new idea. So the learning of forms becomes the 
first and most essential thing. To this work the 
greater part of the study time each day ought to 
be devoted during the first term at least and other 
features of the work made to stand in the background. 

But in this work of learning forms, instead of 
studying the declension of nouns a little here and a 
little there, creating the impression that there is 
never going to be an end to the subject, more defi- 
nite, more satisfactory results will be accomplished 
if nouns representing the first, second, fourth and 
fifth declensions are placed on the same page side 
by side and these four declensions are compared 
and studied and learned before anything else is 
introduced. While learning these forms they can 
learn something about the stems, the general uses 
of each case, the meanings of a short list of nouns 
in each declension, and how to pronounce the words 
from hearing the teacher pronounce them. The first 
and second declension of adjectives would naturally 
follow and be a comparatively easy task. The third 
declension of nouns needs to be studied by itself. 
They will not master all its difficulties of stems and 
genders and irregular forms the first time over. 
This can come only through constant review. But 
they will have the satisfaction of knowing that they 
have a working knowledge of all the declensions 
of nouns. In this same way the indicative of the 
four conjugations may be compared and studied and 
learned. And so on through the pronouns and all 
the most essential and important forms and de- 
clensions. 

Along with this work a small vocabulary is being 
acquired, short and very simple Latin exercises il- 
lustrating the most simple and ordinary points of 
syntax are being introduced, also phrases and short 
exercises from English to Latin, provided this is 
done for the most part during the recitation period. 
In a word, then, during the first part of the year 
the definite problem to be worked out is that of 
learning the essential forms. Nothing should be 
introduced that will obscure this aim. Unnecessary 
points of syntax, subjunctives, the puzzling over 
English exercises to be translated into Latin, should 
all be reduced to a minimum, while the all-essential 
work of learning the forms is the problem to be 
worked out. 

When this has been accomplished the subject of 
syntax will come in for its full share of attention 
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with the more extended exercises for translation. 
This will call for a constant review of the forms 
which have been studied and it will fix them in 
memory as only constant review and use can do. 

Now, I believe that this method, so hastily and 
imperfectly outlined, makes the problem a more defi- 
nite problem. When a boy goes to his recitation 
in mathematics he generally feels pretty sure wheth- 
er or not he has his lesson prepared. He has 
learned his numbers, he has learned to count, he has 
learned something about the use of a and b, x, y 
and z, before he has tried to add and subtract, or 
solve a problem containing an unknown quantity. 
And so in this matter of First Year Latin the best 
results can be accomplished only when the work 
is made definite and the scattered methods so often 
used in our books are avoided. Some such plan 
as that presented by Mr. Muzzey in his Beginner's 
Book in Latin will yield good results when wisely 
used. It may not be as easy for the teacher. It 
may at first be hard for the pupil, but I insist that 
boys and girls are not afraid of hard problems when 
rightly encouraged, and there is always a joy in 
mastering something hard which encourages to new 
and even better efforts. Harlan N. Wood 

Sr. Johnsbury, Vermont 

REVIEWS 

Xenophon's Hellenica. Selections. By Carleton L. 

Brownson, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Greek, 

College of the City of New York. New York: 

American Book Company (1908). Pp. 4 ! S- $1.65. 

This book has the usual handsome exterior of the 

Greek Series for Colleges and Schools, published 

by the American Book Company. Without, the 

cover is done in garnet and gold. Within, the type, 

barring occasional faintness, is good, the spacing 

generous, and the general appearance of the page 

attractive. The notes, as usual in this series, are 

printed at the bottom of the page. 

The aim of the editor has been to include in 
one usable volume the parts of the Hellenica which 
he thought historically most important. The first 
two books are given entire; selections are made 
from the remaining five. Of the omitted parts brief 
summaries are given to enable the student to fol- 
low the narrative. The total amount of text is 
about 4,500 lines, or about ISO pages if printed as 
solid text. 

The quantity of text supplied is perhaps greater 
than necessary for a book of selections. At least 
a whole term (a half-year) would be required to 
read all that is given, and it may be doubted whether 
many teachers would care to devote that much time 
to it, especially when they reflect that the students, 
before entering college, have been reading nothing 
in the way of Attic prose but Xenophon. I am as- 
suming that the Hellenica would be read, if at all, 



in the first year of college. It is unfortunate for the 
Hellenica that a congener like the Anabasis precedes 
it in the schools. The degree of resistance which 
it offers suggests the first year in college rather than 
a later time. But as many students take Greek for 
only one year in college, the question arises whether 
we ought not to give them Lysias or Plato or 
Herodotus or the Odyssey instead of more of an 
author whom they have already had. At Princeton, 
where students read Greek for at least a year and 
a half, the Hellenica has had to yield place to Plato. 

In the preface of the present volume the hope is 
expressed that teachers in the secondary schools 
may occasionally be induced to read the Hellenica 
instead of the Anabasis. This would be an inter- 
esting experiment to make and Professor Brown- 
son's volume would seem to be well adapted for 
such an experiment. 

The manner in which the editor has executed the 
task set before him must command approval. The 
notes have been written with care and ability and 
are generally helpful. The present reviewer sees 
very little to criticize here. One would perhaps pre- 
fer to see less translation in the notes, especially 
when these are given at the foot of the page. The 
notes to many recent texts, because of the abundance 
of passages translated, are in the nature of 'modified 
trots'. The translation of all hard phrases tends to 
an evasion of that intellectual tussle which strength- 
ened the mental thews of the readers of the older 
editions. 

One annoying circumstance that the editor had to 
contend with was the necessity of giving references 
to five grammars for ordinary points of syntax. 
Considerable space is consumed by many citations 
like these: . . . S.2346 d; HA.906; B.616, 3; G.1417; 
Gl.656 c. I counted eighty in the first 100 pages. 
We seem in America to be suffering from an excess 
of eminent grammarians. 

Speaking of space one wonders whether there are 
not some pages in the introduction and at the end 
of most of our texts that might be omitted. In the 
present instance we want, to be sure, the judiciously 
compressed life of Xenophon which Professor 
Brownson has written ; also the chapter on The Syn- 
tax and Style of Xenophon, and the brief notice of 
Other Authorities for the period covered by the 
Hellenica. These chapters constitute about ten 
pages of the twenty-nine which we find. The other 
nineteen pages, dealing with The Subject and Scope 
of the Hellenica, its Relation to Thucydides, its 
Divisions, Interpolations, Merits and Defects, might 
have been compressed — one does not like to say 
suppressed. Something might be left for the teacher 
to say, especially in a college text-book. 

Again at the end of the book we have many 
pages that the student surely and the teacher per- 
haps would be content to have left out. The text 



